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UROPE’S most common mistake today—never made in Asia, 
where more than half of the world’s population lives— 

is to forget that for the Americans the war began and ended in 
the Far East, with Europe as a side-line of considerable impor- 


tance—yet a side-line. 


For Britain, France and Holland the situation in the Pacific 
means an enormous loss of power; for America it means so gigan- 
tic an increase in power that all contact with reality is lost if 
Soviet suspicion of the United States is judged by what happens 


Epoch-ending Events 


OMMENTING on current 
events becomes week by 
week a more singular occupa- 
tion. Any one of the three 
events I have noted as requiring men- 
tion during the past week would, but 
a few years ago, be portentous 
enough to demand a whole issue of 
“The Times” to do justice to its 
magnitude and significance: Britain’s 
open avowal to USA of her inability 
any longer to fulfil her political com- 
mitments in the Middle East, especi- 
ally in regard to Greece; Mr. 
Churchill’s attack on the Government 
for not having handed over the re- 
sponsibilitv for a settlement of India 
to the United Nations; and Mr. 
Gromyko’s_ statement on Atomic 
Energy before the Security Council 
-of Mar. 5 


Each of these is, in its own way, 
quite “ epoch-makxing,” in the literal 
sense of that abused word. Perhaps 
“epoch-ending"” meets the case 
better. And, in reality, it shows a 
touching faith in the essential con- 
tinuity of human history that J can, 
without gn intolerable grin, pack 
them all into a paragraph as part of 
the day’s work. That is a theme for 
a metaphysical meditation, for which 
my readers would not thank me. So 
I will get on with the job, with the 
face-saving proviso that political 
commentary has become a Ccategoric- 
ally different occupation from what it 
used to be, 


The veto again 


mPHE most important of our three 

events is, J think, Mr. Gromyko’s 
statement. It igs not other than I 
suspected and warned that it would 
be. It has taken all the substance 
out of Mr. Molotov’s apparent con- 
cessions in November last. It is a 
flat negative to the one hopeful prac- 
tical initiative towards the establish- 
ment of a world-authority. Mr. 
Gromyko made it quite clear that 
sanctions against a violator of the 
atomic energy ‘convention must be 
subject to the Veto: and he made it 
equally clear that the Soviet Union 
does not intend to allow an atomic 
development, or any other inter- 
national authority, to operate in its 
territory. J am sorry to say that, in 
the ordinary course of events. that 
means atomic war between USA and 
Russia, But, since “the ordinary 
course of events” is now an almost 
meaningless phrase, I am not pro- 
vhesying such a war. USA or Russia 
may collapse before it happens: and 
the odds are that Russia will collapse 
before USA. Mr. Gromyko's_state- 
ment only means that the ‘rulers of 
Russia have made up their minds to 
bluff it out “till the edge of doom.” 
I never believed they would, or could, 
do anything else. But whether the 
world will be carried over the edge, 
or linger shivering on the brink, is 
anybody’s guess: not mine. 


Problem for USA | 


HIS has, of course, an intimate 
connection with event No. 1 of 

my trio. That puts to USA the 
question whether she jis prepared to 
keep up the political pressure against 
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Russian expansion at the most vital 
point. Britain has been holding the 
fort, or the baby. in the Middle East 
ever since the war ended. It is com- 
pletely beyond her power to keep it 
up. She has more men under arms 
that USA. But American democracy 
is as reluctant as all democracies are, 
to shoulder the burdens of power- 
politics. If she does not take over In 
the Middle East, Russian influence 
will be established in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. That would, I think, 
diminish the chances of Russia col- 
lapsing first. Again, it is anybody’s 
guess. The extended commitments 
might weaken her- But that is the 
only reason why any pacifist could 
rationally profess satisfaction over 
an American refusal to fill the power- 
vacuum. That is the only way by 
which it might poncely ably increase 
the slender chances of world-peace. 


Winston’s acrobatics 


{VENT No. 2 has its domestic 
4 interest. The Mr. Churchill 
who attacks the Government for not 
handing over responsibility for an 
Indian settlement to the United 
Nations is the Mr. Churchill who, as 
Prime Minister, in 1941, jauntily de- 
clared that the Atlantic Charter did 
not apply to India. In five years, he 
stands on,his head. But the problem 
of India ig more important than Mr- 
Churchill’s astonishing eloquence with 
his legs. However it is a problem 
about which we can really do nothing 
(of which position the (Government 
date-fixing is simply an admission); 
so it is not much use speculating 
about it. Neither, of course, could 
the United Nations do anything about 
it, though Mr. Chyrchill wagegles his 
legs to intimate that it could. Per- 
sonally, I like the comment of an 
ex-ICS man in a letter to The New 
English Weekly (Mar. 6): 

“* Before our men leave India as a ruling 


caste, we should say to the Indians such 
worda aa these: 


(a) We entreat you to divide British 
India, politically, into a Mualim India, a 
Hindu India, with a Sikh enelave, and to 
be earnest and diligent in promoting 
interchange of population. 


(b) We entreat you to abandon, immedi- 
ately if it is possible, the parliamentary 
system we introduced: we intended your 
good, but were woefully misguided: for 
we see it is a case of our meat, your 
poison.” : 

These things will both almost cer- 
tainly happen in India: but the advice 
suggested will probably neither be 
given nor taken. Which is a pity. 
For it might save India from some of 
the misery coming to her. 


Conclusion 


Oh, the end of an epoch, without a 
doubt. On the whole, a rreat epoch- 
I don’t like the look of the next: 
“the rough beast shambling to be 
born.” 


SABOTAGE AND NON-VIOLENCE 
THE EXODUS FROM POLA 


—Else Zeuthen, page 2 
—Fredrick Lohr, page 3 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AMERICAN PESSIMISM 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PAINTING THEIR WAY TO HEALTH 


—Wilfred Wellock, page 3 
page 4 


page 5 


in or near Germany. 


Of the three losers of power 
only Great Britain has been vic- 
torious in the war. The other 
two were passengers on the vic- 
tory wagon. Along the lines of 
orthodox reasoning that would give 
Britain the greater right to assert her 
national will, while the other two 
might be expected to be more com- 
pliant. Actual developments  con- 
tradict this: mainly of course because 
in Britain’s case the nature of the 
national will itself has undergone a 
change. Expressed outwardly in the 
fact of a Labour ‘Government, the 
change is confirmed by the Conserva- 
tive Opposition’s lessened resistance 
to that Labour Government’s policy 
in India, Burma, Malaya and other 
empire questions. With the excep- 
tion of a few old men sitting about in 


by 
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comfortable club smoking rooms, 
there are no die-hard imperialists left 
in this country. 

But people who feel tempted to lose 
patience with the French and _ the 
Dutch, whose attitude is less accom- 
modating, must remember two facts. 
The first is that, because both coun- 
tries were shut off from the world for 
five years, things which have come 
gradually, almost without conscious 
perception, to the minds of people 
who have never been under German 
occupation, present themselves to 
France and Holland with all the 
harshness of the difference between 
pre-war and post-war ideas. Nor is 
thig all. They are also unaware of 
the extent to which they themselves 
have changed. 


The urge to humiliate 


The last twenty-five years of 
Europe’s history were shaped at Ver- 
sailleg in 1919. There, as Mr. Harold 
Nicolson mentioned, not for the first 
time, in a recent broadcast, he saw 
the Germans being aumiliated as no 
ereat nation had ever been humiliated 
before; and the urge to humiliate 
somebody else became the driving 
force for Hitler’s long series of suc- 
cesses, which began with the easy 
whipping-up of hatred against the 
Jews, 

It is imnossible to avoid the sus- 
picion that an analogous psycho- 
logical process set in wherever people 
had to live under the German occupa- 
tion. Their militarist impulses were 


strengthened, tolerance and sympathy 
were choked. Life had no space for 


#EUROPE’S GREAT MISTAKE 


anything but harshness, no colouring 
except white and black. The outside 
world which, by means of propa- 
ganda, did all it could to cultivate this 
fierce spirit of single-mindedness can 
hardly complain if it now refuses to 
die to order. In the end it will have 
to give way, though not perhaps so 
much to reasonableness coming from 
within as to pressure exerted from 
without. 

It took even Dr. van Mook, the 
highly progressive and intensely In- 
donesian-minded Acting Governor- 
General of the Dutch East Indies—a 
man moreover who spent the war 
years in the free world—several 
months to come to the realisation that 
the ideas with which he re-entered 
Java after the Japanese surrender, 
were completely out of date; and that 
nothing in the facts as he found them 
to be on investigation could justify 
the rather contemptuous attitude he 
had at first taken towards the Re- 
public of Indonesia. Multiply Dr. 
van Mook’s mental difficulties of re- 
adjustment by the co-efficient of the 
superiority of his mmtelligence over 
that of the masses, and you get some 
idea of the effort needed to show 
French and Dutch reactionaries, em- 
bittered by five years of Nazi rule- 
the way to the light. 

There is a tendency at present to 
magnify the importance of the recent 
unfortunate events in Indo-China and 
of the long delay in the acceptance of 
the provisional agreement reached 
between Dutch and Indonesians in 
Java. It would certainly be better if 
both questions were satisfactorily 
settled. But in the last resort it 1s 
neither these two sets of troubles 
nor the question of the German 
peace-treaty, despite the importance 
of German coal and fz :tories and of 
a fundamental “set-up” for the 
future Germany, that constitute the 
greatest danger between Russia and 
the United States. 


The bone of contention 
It is the Far East, that Far 
East with its teeming millions (half 
the world’s population lives there!) 
and infinite possibilities of develop- 
ment, that is the largest bone of 
contention between the two. It 1s 
there that American business 1m- 
perialism and Soviet. economic and 
political expansion finds something 
really worth fighting for—something 
big. gigantically profitable, and 
sufficiently underdeveloped to make 
possessive hands itch to get hold of it. 
China’s present civil war epitomises 
the whole struggle, and it is only be- 
cause Europe is too busy with her 
unimaginative gropings for a semb- 
lance of peace under her very nose 
that she pays so little attention to a 
part of the world regarding which 
our twentieth century civilisation 
seems to have a reduced sense of 
scruple about the dropping of atomic 
bombs. 
(World Copyright Reserved) 


REV. RICHARD LEE 


The Rev. Richard Lee closes his 
ministry at the Great Meeting House, 
Coventry, on Mar. 23. Pacifist friends 
will be specially @elcome to hear his 
farewell sermon at the evening ser- 
vice at 6.30 p.m. 


“PAINTING THEIR WAY TO HEALTH” 


This painting, the work of an epileptic child, is typical of the 
results obtained from the experimental work described in the article 


On page five 
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PACIFISM 
AND PEACE 


tf ACIFISM,” said Dick 

Sheppard, “does not 
mean peace at any price, but 
love at all costs.” The truth 
could not have been stated more 
pointedly: yet how long it has 
taken to sink in! 


Even during Dick Sheppard’s own 
lifetime pacifism was presented 
chiefly as a recipe for preserving 
peace. The PPU owed its spectacu- 
lar success to cashing in on the same 
mass revulsion from war as found 
expression in the Munich Agreement. 
Indeed many  pacifists actually 
applauded Munich, as though it were 
not merely an expedient put virtu- 
ous; as though it were founded, not 
on fear and betrayal, but on gener- 
osity. 


Those days, of pacifism as a mass- 
movement or pressure-group, are 
past. The chance of preventing war 
by winning signatories for the peace- 
pledge will not recur, if only because 
every Government now knows that it 
has only to declare war for the 
majority of signatories to recant, 
But if this means that the chance of 
winning signatories for the peace- 
pledge on the pretext of preventing 
war will not recur either, that is total 
gain for our movement, 

For the prevention of war was 
never a valid aim, let alone an argu- 
ment, for pacifism. If it were, those 
who recanted in 1939 acted logically 
enough. It is all too clear, not only 
that the pacifist, once hostilities have 
started, makes nothing more likely 
than the defeat of his own country- 
men and persecutions quite as dread- 
ful to them as war itself (for which 
reason, we repeat, pacifism means 
devotion to something more precious 
than even the lives of our nearest and 
dearest); but that the growth of 
pacifism might, by altering the 
balance of power, so far from pre- 
venting war, precipitate it. The CO 
can truthfully say, “I came not to 
bring peace but a sword.” 


Peace at any price was ngver a 
valid watchword for pacifism. If. it 
were, the pacifists of Nazi-occupied 
countries did wrong tg resist the 
tyranny which might have unified 
Europe; and Gandhi is as “ scatter- 
brained” as Mr, Churchill says he is, 
calling on the British to quit India, 
even though the result should be 
“internecine warfare for a time or 
unrestricted dacoity.” 


Peace, as the militarists say, can 
be purchased too dearly, by acquies- 
cence in the denial@f love; and love 
at all costs may mean love at the cost 
of war. It is only in the long run 
that pacifism holds the promise of a 
state more blessed than either war or 
peace as we know it. 


We may be thankful to Gandhi and 
the continental paglieys (whose pro- 
blems Else Zeuthen discusses for our 
benefit, for underlining the truth 
enunciated by Diex Sheppard. Now 
that the war has purged the ranks 
of the PPU, showing it for what it 
really is—a union of conscientious 
objectors—we should have become 
more receptive to that truth. And 
now that the Nazi occupation has 
shown what peace imposed by a 
super-nationa} police-force can all too 
easily be, we may expect the public 
to be more receptive as well. 


Militarism may establish peace in 
the short-run, but it fosters the men- 
tality of war. Pacifism may precipi- 
tate war in the short-run, but it 
fosters the mentality of peace. 


Peace News is open for the expression of al} 
points of view relevant to pacifism. Articles 
in ft, whether signed or unsigned, do not 
Necessarity represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly organ. 
Nor does the acceptance of advertisements 
imply any endorsement of, or PPU connexion 
with. the matter advertised. 


Sabotage 


NGLISH pacifist friends 

have sometimes conceived 
of sabotage as a non-violent 
means of resistance. One of 
them even said: “If the Ger- 
mans had come to England, I 
should have been one of the first 


to do sabotage.” 

Well, that might also have been 
my own conviction—before the occu- 
pation. I had read Bart de Ligt’s 
books and been struck by his reason- 
ing. But as events turned out in 
Denmark, at any rate, pacifists were 
mostly oppdsed to sabotage; not, I 
think, to sabotage in itself, but be- 
cause it invalved a degree of violence 
that could not in principle be dis- 
tinguished from actual warfare. 

Now, it is not certain that sabotage 
cannot be carried out in a non-violent 
way, but generally speaking this was 
not the case in Denmark. In saying 
this, I do not condemn the resistance 
movement for their violent acts— 
many of them had hard struggles 
with their consciences—but I want. to 
contribute my share towards clearing 
up the problem, and this may be done, 
I think, by telling English readers 
about the development in Denmark 
from non-violent to so-called active 


resistance. 
APRIL, 1940 


Only ardent militarists would say 
that the Danish Labour Government 
did a mean and cowardly thing when 
on April 9, 1940, it allowed the 
greatly superior German forces to 
occupy the country after very little 
fighting, on condition that the Ger- 
mans did not interfere in our internal 
affairs. This policy won the support 
of most of the population. 

There was a general resolution 
everywhere that what was left of our 
liberty should be defended as toughly 
as possible. At the same time politi- 
cal parties and cultura] bodies worked 
for a strengthening of national 
solidarity to preserve our democratic 
institutions. The population of North 
Schleswig, which had for more than 
50 years been under Prussian rule, 
had taught us how much could be 
achieved along these lines, and these 
first years of the occupation were 
important in welding the Danes into 
a firm block in defence of their rights, 
a defence which it would have been 


and Non-violence 


In Denmark pacifists 
were mostly opposed 
to sabotage. .. because 
it involved a degree 
of violence...indist- 
inguishable from 
warfare 


writes Else Zeuthen 


very difficult for the Germans finally 
to break, though the Government 
constantly had to yield on certain 
points to German pressure. 

It may be assumed that it was the 
lack of violence during these first 
years which prevented the Germans 
from plundering us to the same ex- 
tent as other occupied countries. 
Part of our industry worked for the 
Germans, but in return we were fairly 
well supplied by them. There was 
coldness but no violence. 

This state of affairs changed when 
the Germans invaded Russia and 
Danish Communists started active 
resistance. In 1942 a Danish Con- 
servative leader escaped to England, 
whence he appealed to all parties to 
organise an underground movement, 
sabotage, etc. A number of people, 
especially the young, willingly fol- 
lowed this appeal, and in spite of 
exhortations from King, Government 
and Parliament, sabotage increased, 
especially in the summer of 1943, 
with the success of the Allied arms. 
That August the Government had to 
resign, and the permanent heads of 
departments formed an_ unofficial 
“ Government.” 

Sabotage, of course, was a great 
nuisance to the Germans, and in their 
efforts to combat it they made use of 
Danish Nazis, and weak or criminal 
persons as informers. To defend 
themselves and the work for which 
they risked their lives, the saboteurs 
made away with all the informers 
they could get hold of, simply by go- 
ing to their homes and shops and 
shooting them. (It appeared later 
that a few mistakes were made.) It 
was difficult for the Germans—as a 
consequence of national solidarity—to 
eateh the underground members, but 
since their prestige required that all 
“liquidations ” of their helpers should 
be avenged, they simply shot some- 


Homes for the aged 
PERHAPS a little information 

about the work ‘and_ develop- 
ments at Gledhow Hostel, Oxenhope, 
Yorks, may give some weight to Fred 
Hellowell’s plea for a greater concern 
for the needs of old people, and his 
appeal for more generous and en- 
lightened co-operation by the Authori- 
ties. 

Gledhow Hostel was opened in 
Sept. 1941 by a Joint Committee of 
the Keighley groups of the PPU, 
FoR, and Society of Friends and with 
almost precisely the same objects as 
the Stone Bower Fellowship. 

There has been one great difference 
however. 

For three years to the middle of 
November, 1946, our work was spon- 
sored by the Ministry of Health, act- 
ing through the local authority, and 
working in co-operation with our 
pacifist joint committee. 

The results, I am glad to say, were 
more successful than we had dared to 
hope—with no serious disadvantages. 

Financial backing by the Ministry, 
for instance, made possible the pay- 
ment of reasonable staff salaries, and 
we were also able to secure adequate 
replacements of equipment. 

It may be, of course, we were for- 
tunate, in that the Ministry’s Re- 
gional Officer, and assistants, showed 
the greatest interest in our efforts,. 
and were most co-operative. 

We were given the fullest oppor- 
tunity and liberty to develop the work 
in accordance with our experiences 
and our ideas, and I believe there is 
much to commend such an arrange- 
ment. 

I am sure that if the Government 
could be induced to offer adequate 
grants and financial support to such 
voluntary organisations as showed a 
genuine and enlightened concern to 
carry out a particular type of social 
service, then the work would almost 
certainly enjoy great success at less 
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expense than operating under direct 
Official aegis. 

Evidence of this point is found I 
think in the past three months’ de- 
velopments at Gledhow. 

Since Nov. 1946 the responsibility 
for its continuance has passed to the 
County Council, and from a report it 
seems that the cost of earrying on the 
work is likely to be increased by 50 
per cent., with fewer benefits to the 
old people than hitherto. 

Already a reduced standard of liv- 
ing is evident, and interest in the 
social welfare of the old folks con- 
siderably diminished. 

The most important qualification 
for the work, is not a diploma, or 
merely the need for a job, but rather 
a deep and sincere concern for the 
happiness and well-being of one’s 
charges. 


HAROLD HORSMAN. 
89 Selborne Grove, 
Keighley, Yorks. 


Labour: Not Guilty 


EALLY H. Gardiner must get his 
facts correct before he ventures 


again into the columns of Peace 
News. 
Labour was absolutely out of 


Office as well as Power by the Au- 
tumn of 1931. 

It suffered a fate of something 
nigh to Parliamentary annihilation 
rather than do what H. Gardiner ac- 
cuses it of doing—engage in a clam- 
our for starvation in a world glutted 
with abundance. 

The Labour Government, save for 
three leaders and an absolutely in- 
significant number of followers, re- 
fused the recommendations of the 
May Economy Committee to cut down 
expenditure on practically everything 
that went towards making a better 
Britain. 

Non-pacifists like Arthur Hender- 


body else. If a fishmonger had been 
“liquidated,” German hirelings would 
go to. some. other _fishmonger, 
especially one who was known to be a 
good patriot, and shoot him; if some- 
thing happened in the port of Copen- 
hagen, they would shoot the director. 
It a- man was shot in a street, they 
would shoot one or two casual 
passers-by, or go into the nearest 
house and fetch down a number of 
persons to shoot. 

The railway sabotage in Jutland, 
which was very effective towards the 
end of the war, involved the death of 
German soldiers, and so could not be 
termed “non-violent.” It, too, was 
avenged by the Germans. The people 
lived under terror, especially as there 
were no Danish police. The revenge 
of the oppressor is perhaps irrelevant 
as to whether an act of resistance 
should be termed violent or not. A 
population cannot accept any amount 
of tyranny without, for the sake of 
its own moral dignity, rebelling. 


JUNE, 1944 


This was done effectively at the: 
General Strike in June, 1944, when 
the masses simply spontaneously re- 
fused to work. The strike was wisely 
discontinued after a few days when 
important objects had been obtained, 
but still it cost several hundred 
casualties owing to acts of terror by 
the Germans. 

Theorists of non-violence, however, 
never maintained that passive resist- 
ance would not involve loss of life, 
only that one should not take life. 

Could organised sabotage be carried’ 
on non-violently? It is denied by 
active resistance people here; but it 
might perhaps have been done, if the 
leaders had been familiar with and 
adherents of the doctrine of non- 
violence. Resistance in Denmark 
during the first two or three years of 
the occupation was  predominartly 
non-violent; an intellectual and 
spiritual defence of Danish culture 
and ideals with as much non-co-opera- 
tion as was politically possible. In 
the two last years it resorted increas- 
ingly to violence. 

There is in the occupied countries a 
rich field of experience which should’ 
be investigated with a view to re- 
vision of the theory. For, be the 
United Nations never so successful,. 
oppression of nationalities may con- 
tinue for a long time. 


son, Clement Attlee, Herbert Morri- 
son and pacifists’ like George Lans- 
bury and Alfred Salter all pointed out 
the damnable insanity and wickedness: 
of mass destruction of wealth along- 
side the dire need of millions of un- 
employed and their families, 


George Lansbury was so incensed 
on one occasion by the gibe that 
Labour had approved the principle of’ 
the inhuman means test that he 
threatened if this false accusation was 
repeated he would prove its falsity 
by breaking the law and publishing 
the secret minutes of the Cabinet 
meetings relevent to the subject, even 
if it meant going to prison for it 

I do not remember seeing or hearing this 
libelous statement repeated anywhere after 
this heroic denial by our !ate laved Pacifist 


leader—till last week and then of all places 
in Peace News, and in an exaggerated form. 

When I joined the Pacifist Movement ahout 
the beginning of 1923, then led by the “No 
More War Movement,” there was a close 
affinity between the Pacifist and Socialist 
Movements. 


It is a tragedy that a gulf in place of affin- 
ity should exist today. 

That 
bridged. 


gulf must for humanity's sake be 


JOSEPH JACKSON, 


19 Coombe Gardens, 
Ensbury Park, Bournemouth, N. 


(LETTERS* CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


SIZE RESTRICTIONS 

EACE NEWS, having been sus- 

pended for a fortnight like the 
periodicals, is now to be reduced to 
its war-time size like the dailies. 
National weekly newspapers have, 
indeed, got the worst of both worlds 
as a result of the present restric- 
tions. 
We apologise sincerely to subscribers who 
will be getting less reading-matter for more 


money than in the past; but the position is 
as unavoidable as it is unfair, We can 


only hope that not many weeks wi!] have 
to go by hefore we are able to restore a 
regular & page issue; and that orr supporters 
will stand hy Peace News now as they have 
done during other 
paper's history. 


critical phases in the 
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THE EXODUS FROM POLA 


makes strange reading in this age of forcible expulsion; 


writes FREDRICK LOHR from Rome 


HE recent assassination of 
Brig. R. W. M. de Winton, 
Commander of the _ British 
garrison at Pola, has thrown in- 
to world focus a story which has 
been front page news in Italian 
newspapers for many months. 
Maria Pasquinelli, the fanatical 
Italian patriot (also reported to be 
insane) by whose hand the unfortun- 
ate British officer lost his life, stated 
that she committed this murder as a 
protest against the Italian Peace 
treaty recently ‘imposed’ upon Italy, 
whereby Pola and most of Venezia 
Guilia is given to Yugoslavia. 
Prime Minister De Gasperi has: of 
course, disclaimed any responsibility 
for this crime, news of which was 
received with horror throughout Italy. 
Nevertheless, it can be taken as an 
extreme, and horrible, individual ¢X- 
ample of the general resentment of 
the 28,000 Italian inhabitants of Pola, 
who are all preparing to leave their 
homes, and in many cases to abandon 
their possessions, rather than become 
subjects of the new Yugoslavia. 
It is widely believed that Britam 
and America could have curbed 
Russia's extravagant Claims for 
Yugoslavia in the Istrian Peninsula, 
and the fact that they did not do so 
ig taken ag a slight upon Italy's con- 
tribution to victary. 


VOLUNTARY ‘“ EXPULSION ” 


The exodus from Pola makes 
strange reading in this age of forcible 
expulsions. Many parts of Europe 
are flooded with unfortunate people 
who have been turned off their land 
and expelled from their homes _ be- 
cause frontier revisions have given 
an opportunity for the venting of 
national hatreds. Yet here we have 
an entire population packing up and 
clearing out voluntarily, There is no 
indication that any of these people 
are being forced to go; all reports 
indicate the contrary, but so impas- 
sioned is the national feeling of these 
Italians that when Marshal] Tito’s 
troops enter Pola, they will find It 
silent and deserted. Everything that 
is portable is being taken away and 


WING to a new process, invented 

during the war, for increasing 
the toughness of the metal for 
Spitfire exhausts, British house- 
wives will soon be able to obtain 
saucepans of a 20-fold greater dur- 
ability. 

So said a BBC News Bulletin some 
time ago, and recent publications 
of war-time technological progress 
have amplified the glad news, caus- 
ing many writers to dilate with en- 
thusiasm upon war as 4 construc- 
tive as well as a destructive agent. 

I think it was 20-fold: I wasn't listen- 
ing very carefully. But the 
starward lift of human thought 
being what it is, it will be 50-fold 
sooner or later—if not now, then 
after the next-war. 

Indeed, it is safe to say that before 
long, oWing to present steel-harden- 
ing experiments in the manufacture 
of jet-propelled missiles, families 
will be able to hand down_ their 
saucepans fron) one generation to 
another for hundreds of years. 

And it is my belief—nay, my faith— 
that Wwe only need one more good 
war to make saucepans praotically 
immortal], 

Now, we are accustomed to the idea 
of converting the weapons of war 
into the utensils of peace. For 
thousands of years men have been 
beating swords inte ploughshares, 
and the conversion of Spitfire metal 
into saucepans. is, in itself, but a 
continuance of an age-old post-war 
custon. 

But hitherto the conversion has 
marked no progressive step. We 
have no record of any war that left 
the ploughshares better than it 
found them. 

We search in vain through the Iliad, 
thé books of Cesar, or the Chroni- 
cles of Froissart, for evidence of 
any war-time technological inven- 
tion which by improving the quality 


what cannot be transported will be 
charged to the Yugoslav governnient. 

Now Italy has at the moment about 
25,000 classified DP’s totally under 
the care of UNRRA from whom many 
thousands more receive partial aid— 
and UNRRA is packing up this sum- 
mer. There are also about 200,000 
“unclassified” DP’s in the country, 
besides thousands of nameless refu- 
gees, deserters from foreign armies. 
* politigals,” vagabonds, and other 
undesirables. Government notices 
now placard the walls calling all 
strangers, on pain of penalties, to 
register with the police, and it 1s 
rumoured (pretty openly in news- 
papers) that all foreign DP’s are to 
be rounded up and put into @oncen- 
tration camps! In addition to this, 
100,000 Italians are already regis- 
tered for emigration to Argentina, 
and thousands more clamour to find 
work abroad. 


NATIONAL HEROES 


With three million unemployed, and 
world conditions unlikely for a long 
time to permit Italy to regain her 
economic feet, how are the Italian 
people reacting to this influx from 
Istria? With resentment or with 
resignation? With fear and more or 
lesg open hostility, such as we are 
told the Germans of Schleswig greet 
their wretched brethren from East 
Prussia? Quite the contrary! These 
Italians from Pola are being hailed as 
national heroes. 

Almost every day some paper or 
other prints an eulogy on thelr 
patriotism, their fortitude, their love 
of Italy. have seen poems and 
songs published in their honour. 
They are an example to the world of 
the Italian pride of race! Arrange- 
ments are being joyously made for 
their civic reception, with Italy's 
famous (and over-populated) cities 
vying for the privilege of their ac- 
commodation, y 

What is the motivation behind this 
modern flight from Egypt? Is it 
really Italian patriotism or is it 
hatred of Communism? It seems to 
be neither. The plain and simple 
fact of the matter appears to be fear 
of the Slavs! Already there are dark 
tales abroad of the ‘45 days,” (the 
davs of Yugoslav occupation of Pola 


pointed out by 
OW LGLASS 


of sword metal resulted in accele- 
rating the post-war agricultural 
revival. 

History leaves us with a general im- 
pression of a static level of in- 
ventiveness, a sluggish and unpro- 
gressive continuity from sword to 
plough and back again, extending 
from age to age in an unrelieved 
state of metallurgical stagnation. 


It has been Jeft to us, the heirs of all 
the ages, to realise the new evo- 
lutionary principle—the construc- 
tive end of a purely destructive 
means. 


* * * 
Former wars left mankind as-you- 
were. Modern war uplifts him to 


a higher stage of progress; enables 
him to rise on stepping-stones of 
his cast iron to higher-tension steel, 
thus bringing us one step nearer 
that metallic, prefabricated Utopia 
which is at once the goal and the 
inspiration of our generation. 


And what better compensation for 
the tribulations of war could we 
ask than the triumphant claim of 
that research adviser to the arma- 
ment firm of Dupont, who has told 
us: “ The war has compressed into 
the space of months scientific de- 
velopments which ... might have 
taken half-a-century to realise.” 

Who would wait fifty years for an 
unbreakable saucepan, when the 
trivial destruction of a few thous- 
and cities and an odd billion or so 
of nondescript bipeds could give 
him one in six months? 


® * * 


There may be carping critics who 
petulantly ask—“Cannot we bypass 


THE MORAL OF THE SAUCEPANS 


during May and June, 1945, before 
the Western Powers took over con- 


trol) tales also of tyranny and 
brutality east of the Morgan line. 
Whatever may be the truth of 


these rumours, Pola does at any rate 
again confirm what is so dramatically 
evident throughout Europe today, in 


spite of the “ progressives ” and their 
propaganda—and that is, that it is 
not ideology, but race and nationality 
that are still the most powerful 
factors in international politics. <A 
few ideologists make a great show in 
print, but when the nations and 
races come into conflict, the real 
animation shows up in no uncertain 
fashion. _Italy’s anti-communism is 
as nothing compared with Italy’s 
anti-Slavism- 


The significance of 
American pessimism 


Y outstanding impression of the United States is of a wide- 
spread sense of economic and political insecurity at home 


and internationally. 
termining their future. 

It finds its most conscious ex- 
pression in radical circles — circles 
which have always been the backbone 
of the movemrlitts which work for so- 
cial and international justice, world 
understanding, | co-operation and 
peace; but it exists more or less sub= 
consciously almost universally. 

The foundation of this pessimism 
is the fourfold fear of the atomic 
bomb, Russia, the power tactics of 
the big labour unions and the growth 
of Communism, and the incalculable, 
political power of big business. - 

The high mobility of American 
political thought and action, and the 
close collusion everywhere manifest 
between big business and the sour- 
ces of political power, have produced 
a wide-spread feeling that in a time 
of crisis, big business might be able 
suddenly to force upon the country 
political and economic changes which 
would amount to a social revolution. 

On my recent tour I invited my 
audience to face the following facts: 

(1) That the world economy 
established in the main during the 
last century by the financia] and mili- 
tary power of the highly industrial- 
ised nations of the West, whereby 
they became the producers and pur- 
veyors of extremely profitable manu- 
factures for the greater part of the 
world, while the non-industrialised 
nations were clamped down to prim- 


the destruction and get to the con- 
struction direct? Wouldn't Scien 
advance even more rapidly if Tt 
didn't have te keep stepping over 
the bodies of its victims? ” 

And they moodily speculate—“ If 
scientists had to destroy half Eu- 
rope to get a tougher saucepan, 
what price will they charge for a 
better wireless-set? ” 

Iam not responsible for the methods 
of Science, nor can 1 confidently 
explain why it must always des- 
troy before it can produce. I do 
but observe that it always seems 
to achieve its object by aiming in 
the opposite direction, in the man- 
ner of those who go to Birming- 
ham by way of Beachy Head. 

The only clue to this method is what 
military writers call “the law of 
the constant tactical factor,” which 
lays down that every offensive 
weapon produces its defensive anti- 
dote. 

Now it is obvious that things could- 
n’t be the other way round. Offense 
must come first, otherwise none of 
our weapons would be effective and 
our wars wouldn’t get us anywhere, 
which would be a pity. 

Devotion to this law may explain why 
Science must learn how to smash 
things up before it knows how to 
put them together, and why it can- 
not give us social security until it 
had done its best to wipe society 
out, 

It is a guiding principle of scientific 
progress that you must have the 
irresistible bomber before you can 
have the everlasting saucepan. 

Let us not teo harshly criticise this 
zigzag path of progress. It does 
get us somewhere. It provides us 
at last with at least one answer to 
the vexed question—What did the 
war do for us? 

We know now that it made the world 
safe for hardware. 


It may turn out to be a basic factor in de- 


WILFRED WELLOCK 


continues the series of articles 


dealing with his recent tour in 


the USA, 


ary production, is essentially war- 
like and the major cause of the up- 
heavals of our time. 


(2) That the recent (total) war, 
with its stupendous demands upon the 
nian-power, machine-power and 
money-power of those engaged in it, 
provided a long-desired opportunity 
for the primary producers to become 
industrialised, by helping their erst- 
while creditors and masters to win 
the war. In this way they wiped out 
most of their external debts and 
stepped on a road to freedom which 
they mean to pursue. This probably 
constitutes the major economic re- 
volution of the recent war. 


Peace rejected 


(3) That the two world wars 
were at root a process of eliminating 
competitors for the world’s markets, 
which by“the beginning of the present 
century had been filled up. War was 
chosen rather than a revolutionary 
change in the world’s economy. 


(4) That the collapse-of demo- 
cracy in the industrialised states and 
the present situation in Germany, in 
Europe at large and in the Far East, 
are the outcome of this evil economy. 


(5) That the present condition 
of Britain is an act of Nemesis which 
she is slow but would do well to re- 
cognise and contemplate. 


(6) That Britain’s present de- 
mand for some £400,000,000 of new 
exports, and the U.S. demand for 
sufficient new exports to keep going 
the plant she installed as the manu- 
facturer in chief to the United Nations 
during the war, will in due course 
clash with the determination of the 
primary producing countries more 
nearly to balance their agricultural 
and industria] production. 


(7) That the nations of the Far 
East, led by India, are of the opinion 
that the aims of Britain and the U.S. 
will eventually compel them to de- 
velop a Far Eastern economy. India, 
for example, has declared that she 
will not be tied to any world economic 
policy devised to maintain the econo- 
mic ascendancy of the Western 
Powers, and that she will withdraw 
from any international organisation 
which would prevent her from 
achieving her complete political and 
economic independence. She has, in 
fact, taken the initiative in calling the 
Eastern nations together ta discuss 
these vital issues. 


(8) That the economy of the 
United States, which requires a much 
larger volume of exports than of im- 
ports, will: in due course clog the 
channels of world trade and hasten 
the approaching crash which in any 
event will be catastrophic. 


The above incomplete list of considerations’ 
ig sufficient to explain why within two years 
of the end of world war two, the prospect of 
world war three is mure certain than waa 
the former within two years ofits outbreak. 
It not only justifies current American pessim- 
ism. but reveals the fulility of looking for 
world order and peace by way of World 
Courts, World Federation or ihe tnrerminable 
discussions of UNO. 

Nothing short of a new econosmy which hag 
for its primary aim the freedom and well- 
being of nations and of individual human 
persons everywhere, wil] meet the time's 
needs. 
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JOURNALIST 
VERSUS SEER 


Poets and Pundits, by Hugh I’Anson 

Fausset. Cape, 12s. 6d. 

HIS is a review which I find 
it extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to write. Mr. Fausset’s book, 
a selection from his periodical 
essays and reviews of the last 
twelve years, commands my sym- 
pathy and respect at the same time 
as it disappoints and disturbs me. 
Let us agree at any rate, that it ig 
a book of more than mediocre quali- 
ty, and hence worthy of some explor- 
ation of the reason for these critical 
mixed feelings. 

Mr. Fausset’s mind possesses cer- 
tain qualities of great value to a 
critic, curiously linked to deficiencies 
which often have the effect of nega- 
ting or obscuring them. One is im- 
pressed with the general soundness 
of his approach, with his habit of re- 
ferring always to basic principles 
which are indubitably valid, at the 
same.time as. one is disconcerted by 
the ‘frequent laxity or perfunctoriness 
of his superficial perceptions and his 
proneness to expand into broad, if 
high-sounding generalities, just as 
‘one is waiting for the illuminating 
particular observation. 


Tolstoy and Whitman 


On the whole Mr. Fausset is most 
worth following in such religio- 
philosophical expositions as _ his 
essays on the pundits: on Tolstoy, 
Whitman, Kierkegaard and Santay- 
ana, and at his flattest on the poets. 

All Mr. Fausset’s admirable vir- 
tues spring from his basic perception 
of a pattern in the individual life 
which he speaks of, in his revealing 
Preface, as “that ‘destruction of the 
Negation and redemption of the Con- 
traries’ which I believe to be the task 
which humanity is called now, as 
never before, to undertake, if it is not 
to destroy itself.” Yet the root 
trouble seems to be that this “under- 
lying theme” has come_to exist 
in a state of suspended anima- 
tian, has heen allawed to cyystallize, 
almost, inta a formula—dare one say 
it?—to serve the professional critic 
in his literary routine. So that there 
ensues (despite the genera] sound- 
ness of orientation) a lack of mental 
and spiritual tension, a tea urbane 
satisfaction with the formula’s ade- 
quacy, a too effortless capacity to be 
at ease with diverse subjects who 
would not, one feels, be so much 
at ease with each other; and, lastly, 
a much too facile ultimate appeal to 


_ a loose, unformulated “mysticism.” 


Interior conflict 


But the author is not without some 
interjor conflict. Canfessin that 
he has performed the “ thankless 
task " of book reviewing 
weekly for twenty-seven years, and 
claiming thereby “the right to re- 
trieve a little of his work from the 
waste of journalistic oblivion,” he 
speaks a little enviously of the “in- 
dependent critic’ who is not s9 
shackled tq self-subduing trade, 
Pérhaps it is just here, in the attempt 
fo beat once a journalist and a 
visionary that we can trace the elem- 
ent'of atultification apparent at times 
beneath the surface of Mr. Fausset’s 
writing, which compels us_ while 
thankfully acknowledging his human 
and temperate wisdom, to withhold 
from him, with reluctance, the higher 
title of a genuinely creative critic. 

B. S, SAVAGE 


Only recently I asked a German 
PoW his opinion on the first and 
second volumes af H. B. Giseyius’s 
book ‘Bis Zum Bittern Ende.” *“ Dr, 
Qisevius is one of those who played a 
double game during the whole of the 
second world war,” he declared. and 
went on, “If Hitler had won the war 
this author would probably have 
given some sensational information 
ahout the American 0.8.9. (Offley of 
Strategisal Service) to the Fithrer 
and the victorious German People.” 
How far iy this opinion justified by 
their book? 


The history of the anti-Nazi oppo- 
sition in the Third Reich is certainly 
a very interesting subject. But if an 
author tries to combine authentic in- 
formation with romantic descriptions, 


*Fretz and Wasmuth Verlag A.G., Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


PEA 


The Anatomy of Peace, by Emery 
Reves, Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d. 
(also in Penguin, 1s.). x 

WT was starry-eyed of Marx to be- 

lieve that with the advent of 
socialism the State would “ wither 
away.” On which My. Reves com- 
ments acidly: “The belief that in- 
stitutions can change human nature 
is the dominant feature of utopias.’ 
With alj deference to the mixed 
band of mathematicians, publicists, 
columnists, film producers and Trans- 
atlantic quizzers who blow Mr. Reves’ 
trumpets,: it is indeed a dominant 
feature of his book, 


The basic argument of “The 
Anatomy of Peace” is simple, though 
it is not peace which is anatomised 
but law. Wars are caused inevitably 
by the co-existence of sovereign 
States for whichi r shrunken 
world hag no breathing space. Peace 
can be caused only by the creation of 
a world federal authority to which 
the component units will delegate. 
under law, their power to make war. 


As far as it goes the argument 1s 
unexceptionable. Mr. Reves’ opera- 
tive words are “inevitable” and 


“under law”; mine are “as far as 
it goes.” 

In a deceptively brilliant first chap- 
ter Mr, Reves summarises recent, his- 
tory as seen from the various capitals. 


E THROUGH LAW 


= 
it 1 


Our world is Copernican and our 
political view of it is Ptolemaic: 
Nevertheless, from the rest of the 
book his own outlook is obstinately 
American. Mr. Reves has no trouble 
in demolishing his Aunt Sallies. 
Capitalism has failed. Socialism— 
he means Russian Communism—has 
failed. As for the Marxian theory of 
economic determinism, it “‘ pays un- 
due tribute to human intelligence 
and reason.” Religions have failed 
in not creating an effective univer- 
salism. Only world federation can 
provide it now. 

Throughout the analysis Mr. Reves 
makes the nation-state the sole and 
inevitable villain. This is an over- 
simplitication (there are others) which 
ig not only damaging to the authority 
of his work but is, tor consumption in 
this country at all events, wholly 
gratuitous. He is often crashing at 
wide-open doors. 

And at the universal level, again: 
“ Peace 1s order based on law, ‘ihnere 
is no other imaginable definition. 
Any other conception of peace 1s 
sheer utopia.” 

What conception of world law, 


then, would induce the Soviet Union 
to come in? It is a question to which 
Mr. Reves never addresses himself. 
His federation, he says casually, three 
pages from the end, “must start at 
the earliest possible moment, even 


THIS DESIGN WINS 


Artistic talent is certainly not 
Wanting among ogur_ readers. 
The competition we set in designs 
for a heading to the Monthly 
Review Page brought in so many 
entries that a choice was difficult 
In the end, the prize (a 10/6 
Housman’s book-token, went to 


Stanley H. Ellisdon, 


for the one reproduced on the 
lett; but we should like to ex- 
press our particular appreciation 
of those submitted wy Gillian 
Inwood, John Turner, Arthur 
French and June M. Dunning, 
which were only very reluctantly 
turned down. 


a 


with a minimum of two countries.” 
But it Russia is not among the two 
it will be represented as “an anti- 
soviet bloc” and the probability of 
war might even be increased, 

Mr. keves is no optimist; 
“What chance have we to create a world 
government before the next wart Not 
much. Suppose we do make the problem 
clear to the democratic people—is it likely 
that Soviet Russia would accept a eug- 
gestion to enter into a common government 
organisation with us? I believe the anawer 
to be no. Is it possible? Perhaps 
Mr. Reves’ concentration on global arrange- 
meats makes him indifferent to the ethos of 
the individual federating units. An underly- 
10g *’81x-of-one-hali-a-aozen-of-the-other” 18 
sometimes exposed. Thus, the problem of 
atomic control, which, one hoped, might have 
Provided the author with the subject of his 
new start” (to supersede UNO) is dismissed 
as impractical” (sic), partly because in cup. 
italist countries it would be “contrary to the 
practices and habits of cree compe:itive enter. 
prise.” But this is no .onger true. And Te. 
Hection upon the reasons why it is untrue 
May provide the reader with material for his 
Own anatomy of peace. 

his is a book to be translated into Russian 


forthwith. 
HOWARD WHITTEN. 


ESSAYS FOR TODAY | POETRY & PARADOX 


The Cult of Power, by Rex Warner. 


John Lane, 7s. 6d, 


N the title essay of this collection Mr. Warner analyses the history of re- 
if cent decades: the weakening of the hold of established values; attacks 
upon them by moral anarchists; breakdown, dissatisfaction and the frivolity glorious thing about this work 
of the twenties; desperation; and finally the emergence of substitute values 
—a new god (perhapa in the form of a Fuhrer or a race-principle) express- 


ing the self-assertion and brutality 
inherent in the original revolt. In 
short, the emergence of the cult 
of power. “Nor,” he concludes, “ is 
the situation likely to be at all helped 
by bogus religious revivals led by 
elderly generals. The only reply to 
the cult of individual or racial power 
and violence is the actual practice of 
general justice, mercy, brotherhoad 
and understanding.”  Similay ideas 
are put forward in the essay “On 
Freedom of Expression” and in 
“May 1945.” “There is a sense in 
which Dr- Goebbels realises as well as 
Shelley that ‘poets are the unack- 
nowledged legislators of the world.’ ” 

All this is true and it needs reitera- 
tion; yet somehow the book lacks 
point and substance even in the parts 
that deal most directly with our own 
times. Mr. Warner speaks _ in 
“rather allegorical terms,” as he him- 
self admits. The aims of allegory, he 
suggests elsewhere in the hook, must 
be “ to throy a bright light on some 
definitely held but generally unrecog- 
nised belief or to extend the use of 
language so ag to uncover or par- 
tially reveal aspects of reality which 
elude, from their very complexity, the 


“Bis Zum 
Bittern Ende’ 


such as we may find im every novel, 
he loses the respect of hig readers. 

In the first volume, which covers 
the period from the Reichstag fire to 
the Fritsch-Blomberg crisis, H. B. 
Gisevius plays the dangerous game of 
putting cruel and abnormal current 
affairs inta @ ramantic journalistic 
style. The description of how Van 
Der Lubbe started the Reichstag fire, 
gives the reader the impression that 
the author had watched every move 
of Van Der Lubbe through a tele- 
vision set. The same applies to 
Goering’s actions on the “Night of 
the long knives "—June-30, 1934. 

What a_ difference to the second 
volume! Here we go back to ‘reality. 
Gisevius here describes the events 
from Munich to the 20th July, 1944, 
and brings into the limelight the real 
German opposition against Nazism 
during these eventful years. 


ordinary methods of the reporter or 
the social worker.” True, again. But 
the justification of the resort to 
allegory lies in the brightness of the 
perceptions, and not in its efficacy in 
making a little go a long way. 

It is in the essays on Dickens and 
Dostoevsky that the uncertainty of 
focus becomes most evident. ‘They 
challenge cpmparison with Mr. Orwell 
—in, say, his “Critical Essays.” 
Compare their respective openings on 
Dicxens- 

Dickens is one of those writers who 
are well worth stealing. Even the burial 
of his body in Westminster Abbey was a 
species of theft, if you come to think of it.” 

“How good it is to mcet someone who 
enjoys Dickens, und how rarely this hap- 
pens! And yet fifty years ago it would 
have seemed, I suppose, to most people 
incredible that a time would come when it 
would be necessary to defend rather than 
to describe and applaud his works." 

The first is sharp, compact, eager 
and unpretentious, the second is per- 
functory and almost pompous. .. . 
You never know when Mr, Orwell 
may surprise you into agreement. 
Mr. Warner often convinces, but 
never surprises, 

To say that ‘“‘The Cult of Power” is un- 
original and rather tedious is not to deny it 
value. “Bogus religious revivals ted by elder- 
ly generals” really are to be deplored, at all 
levels and at all times. To recommend them 
would be, not tedious and unoriginal, but ir- 
responsible. Mr. Warner is entirely respon- 
sible in his writing. ‘The datiger is that, in 
reacting against the common over-valuation 
of Mr. Warner as thinker and writer. hia 
readers may also react against the ideas for 
which he stands. 


RAYMOND O'MALLEY. 


This opposition came, not from the 
former left-wing intellectuals nor 
from the German working 
people, but inside the German General 
Staff, from the men who Were politi- 
cal opponents of the Régime which 
they defended from the military 
standpoint. 
alone, the second volume becomes a 
far more interesting contribution to- 
wards Germany history than the first. 


The preparation of the various 
attempts on Hitler’s life 
author saw them, are only partly 
couched in the style of a thriller; the 
invasion into the Low Countries, the 
failure of the Africa Corps, the defeat 
at Stalingrad—all the stages which 


Between Man and Man, Martin 
Buber. Kegan Paul, 12s, 6d. 


VIO those who can understand 
us we say that the most 


of Martin Buber’s is that it is 
written by a Jew and the most extra- 
ordinary thing about it is that one is 
nowhere conscious of the fact that he 
is a Jew. This is because the quality 
of his thought penetrates into that 
region, that life of Christ, in_ which 
there is neither Jew nor Gentile. 
These statements are neither anti nor 
pro-Semitic and they need an ampli- 
fication we cannot attempt, but if you 
can absorb the boox you may need no 
other witness, 

Section I, “ Dialogue” is, perhaps, 
the best introduction to Martin 
Buber’s thought. Here is set forth 
with exactness and concise perfection 
the whole theme of inclusion and re- 
lationship which made “I and Thou” 
such an overwhelming experience for 
those who genuinely discovered it; 
they could only be those who had 
already sought in struggle and con- 
fusion to reach the place which his 
mind inhabits, 

THE PACIFIST’S PROBLEM 

Before he has completed thirty 
pages the pacifist finds himself at the 
heart of a problem which he particu- 
larly hag always had to face. In the 
comparison between Community and 
Collectivity phrases as memorable 
and beautiful as the following are 
used: “ As in the former all songs of 
praise and freedom were sung into 
the void, because only freeing from 
bonds was known, but not freeing to 
responsibility, .so in the latter even 
the noblest hymns on authority are a 
misunderstanding.” And later, on 
education, “to become free of a bond 
is destiny; one carries that like a 
cross, not like a cockade.” Here is 
the Martin Buber of poetry and 
paradox. 


class The author knows, as the deepest need of 


is spirit, the establishment of dialogical re- 
lationship. He defines for us three forms. 
One of these igs recognition, the ahility truly 
to acknowledge that which is. other. i. 
Lawrence has a poem on this. With him, 
as with most of us, it was established inter- 


Perhaps for this reason | mittently. But Martin Buber’s aim (and one 


feels in almost every line its fulfilment) ig 
never to be absent in the spirit. He repudi- 
ates, at this later period of his life, ‘the 
hours that are taken out of the course of 
things.” It is significant that he says that 
he has given up the religious or it has given 


as the Fhim up. “The mystery has, escaped or made 


its dwelling where everything happens as it 
.. sueddwy 
Max Plowman said that ‘‘the whole mya- 
tery of existence lies in the discovery of just 
in what way we are single and unique beinga 
and just in what way we are members of one 
another.” Martin Buber penetrates a little 


contributed towards the suicide of 4| way into that mystery and we can accom« 
pany him, but this book. like ‘‘The Cloud of 
Unknowing." should be approached in fear, 
for few of us will reach the end of it un- 
B.A. G.A. 


cultured nation—find their descrip- 
tion in “ Bis Zum Bittern a 


scathed. 
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PAINTING THEIR 
WAY TO HEALTH 


Epileptic children’s new aid 


OT all the drama taught in schools, the painting and music 
at the local youth club is an expression of release from 


the institutional. 


More often it is a symbol of an imposed curri- 


culum or a reward for virtue—scorned by the problem child. 


Only recently has the therapeutic 
value of drama and painting been 
discovered by the “ progressive” 
schools and the discovery is regarded 
as a revolution in education. All the 
more remarkable, therefore, is the 
carrying through of this revolution in 
an institution to which many of the 
problem children of the poorer dis- 
tricts are consigned. 


Roger Johnson went to work in an 
epileptic colony* at the beginning of 
the war as his alternative to military 
service. He found that the institu- 
tional atmosphere prevailed, that 
punishment followed a “normal” 
nattern, that leisure activities which 
would result in a lot of trouble were 
avoided. Yet he was luckier than he 
might have been. The authorities 
were not unwilling to accept innova- 
tion. were appreciative of the en- 
thusiasm of himself and his fellow 
pacifists, were grateful for the fresh 
approach which they brought, 


The pacifists, in turn, had_ their 
ideas revolutionised. The children, 
they found, were more normal than 
popular suspicion implies. And the 
impression conveyed by the Curtiss 
Report that epileptics are “ mentally 
ill or defective” is true of less than 
half of the children. the majority 
suffer from “ physical affliction.” 


Roger Johnson’s successor at the 
colony, was responsible for teaching 
the children painting. They began 
with water-colours, a little furtively, 
painting scenes of the house and 
grounds, then from imagination (see 
picture, page one). “ The worx was 
alive, it was sincere, and the boys 
thoroughly enjoyed it.” They took 
to oil-colours and the results were 
stagrering. “ Exotic scenes of fairy 


Words of Paate - No. 207 
Spiritual Weapons 


And as they war not against Men's 
Persons, so their weapons are not 
carnal, nor hurtful to any of the Cre- 
ation, for the Lamb comes not to 
destroy men’s Lives, nor the Work of 
God, and therefore at his appearance 
in his subjects, he puts Spiritual 
weapons into their Hearts and Hands, 
their armour is the Light, their 
Sword the Spirit of the Father and 
the Son, their Shield is Faith and 
Patience, their Paths are prepared 
with the Gospel of Peace, and Good- 
will towards all the Creatures of God, 
their minds are girt with Godliness, 
and they are covered with Salvation, 
and they are taught with Truth ! 


—James Nayler, 1657. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday 
before publication. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 8d. per 
word, minimum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. 
extra). Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for 
Maximum Jength: 60 worda. 


castles, great rocky gorges, mountain 
passes in moonlight, charming studies 
of the local woods, of harvest fields, 
and later, of frosty, leafless trees, 
primitive studies of boys in the home 
and out of doors, peacocks with all 
their coloured feathers in great de- 
tail. .- . In one blow many of the 
misconceptions about epileptic child- 
ren were disposed pf. Exhibitions 
were held in London, giving the 
patients a much needed feeling of 
equality with other children and also 
serving as propaganda to dispel popu- 
lar illusion. 


Another activity 


Painting was not, however, the 
only activity introduced by the paci- 
fists. Roger was responsible for 
organising a percussion band of tri- 
angles, tambourines, cymbals and 
drums with castanets, bells, large 
solo triangle or gong cymbal as 
special effects. The rhythm of each 
part is tapped out on the appropriate 
instruments and they are combined in 
various groups as the music suggests. 
The results, apart from the standard 
of playing achieved, were remarkable. 
The children’s taste in music im- 
proved. An annual festival was 
organised for bands from a number 
of different houses. 

In addition there was a choir, a 
nativity play and three wartime Pan- 
tomimes, of which the 1944 produc- 
tion of “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs ” was a remarkable success. 
One of the percussion bands played 
incidental] music. And midst all the 
excitement there were “no fits, no 
sensations, everybody was too excited 
for that.” 

The wartime experience of these 
pacifist workers turns out to be the 
prelude to an ambitious plan to start 
a residential school for the “ unman- 
ageables,” delinquent epileptic child- 
ren. Support hasbeen obtained from 
the Christian Service Union, which is 
resnonsible for the colony, and so the 
group continues its wartime vocation 
into the peace. Such positive voca- 
tional option is one of the surest 
means of preventing the organisation 
of modern society for war, 


*The work at thiq Epileptic Colony is desr- 
cribed fully in ‘* Heirs to a Falling Sickness” 
by Ralph Hetherington to he published in 
May by Jason Press, through whose . courtesy 


{ we produce this article and the illustration. 
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“GERMANY, EUROPE & PEACE” 


WAR OFFICE CLAIM 
ONE-TENTH OF 
WELSH COUNTRYSIDE 


HE power of Welsh anti- 
militarist sentiment — it 
would not be legitimate to posit 
anything more constructive— 
has been clearly demonstrated 
during the first few weeks of 
1947 in connection with two 
issues. 

After hanging fire for a depress- 
ingly long time the campaign against 
Peace Time Conscrintion suddenly 
came do life. The definite announce- 
ment [Jn Parliament of the Govern- 
ment’s plans to maxe a permanent 
institution of a conscript army of 
over a million aroused considerable 
feeling here. It may be noted that 
one-third of our M.P-s opposed the 
Cabinet’s proposals, as compared with 
one-fifteenth for the rest of the king- 
dom. During the last month or two 
our Members have been inundated 
with resolutions of protest, especially 
from churches and religious assem- 
blies. 

Still more indignation has been ex- 
pressed at the War Office’s intention 
to utilise one-tenth of the Welsh 
countryside as military training 
areas. On no question for years has 
so much resentment been shown 
amongst all sections of the population 
of Wales, including of course non- 
pacifists and non - nationalists. 
Bishops, M.P.s, Professors, and mem- 
bers of local authorities—not forget- 
ting the hard core of preachers and 
teachers who always voice support for 
anti-war tendencies—have taken 
their stand against this threat to 
Wales by the British Government. 

The national conference of protest 
at Llandrindod—now postponed till 
March 22 owing to the snowstorms— 
is to be so representative of Welsh 
public life that there is no room for 
either the Welsh Nationalist of Com- 
munist party delerates! That they 
of all people have been shifted from 
the front bench to outside the hall in 
a demonstration “agin the sovern- 
ment” proves how extensively feel- 
ings in Wales have been disturbed. 

IORWETH JONES. 


AUSTRIA BANS MEETINGS 


Prominent members of the Aus- 
trian peace movement have appealed 
for an international protest campaign 
against the attitude of the Austrian 
Government towards the Austrian 
Peace Society. 

The Government is forbidding any 
meetings of the Austrian Peace 
Society to discuss the request to the 
United Nations for permission to re- 
construct the Austrian army. 

They ask for an immediate protest 
by all individuals and organisations 
to be sent to 
The Austrian Federal Government, 

Bundeskanzleramt, 
1, Ballhausplatz 2, Vienna. Austria. 
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CYCLE TRAILERS, _ pneumatic|Send Birthdate, 
DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re-|tyres, carry 2} ewt. £6. Vinco|envelope. The Paycho-Succesa Insti- 
House for}Products, Bishops Tawton, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
REQD. MARRIED couple _interest-} despair. 


~; 800 Attend London 


Meeting 


ERA BRITTAIN, R. H. 8. 
Crossman, M.P., Victor 
Gollancz and Lord Beveridge 
spoke at a meeting arranged by 
the National Peace Council at 


Kingsway Hall on Mar. 7. 

A petition from the women of 
Dortmund to the women of Britain 
was read by Miss Vera Brittain. 
They appealed for permission to use 
at least an attic and a piece of the 
garden when their houses were requl- 
sitioned: to be allowed to take their 
belongings with them when they were 
evicted- 

Mr. Crossman stressed the fact 
that we must thir as Europeans 
about the German _ problem. The 
latest inventions in the technique of 
warfare were making this country 
more and more a part of Europe. If 
German unity is created and Europe 
left divided, the basis is produced for 
a future war. It is our job to teach 
the Germans, not to be good Ger- 
mans, but to be good Europeans, and 
equally to teach ourselves the same 
lesson. : 


Potsdam Denounced 


Both Mr. Crossman and Mr. Gol- 
lanez denounced the Potsdam agree- 
ment. The idea that it was possible 
to reconstitute Germany, and to re- 
constitute her as a weak nation, was 
a fallacy. s Mr. Gollancz pointed 
out, a clever and vigorous people can- 
not be kept down to an artificial low 
standard of living. Lord Beveridge 
also agreed that the Potsdam agree- 
ment would have to go, and it would 
have to go completely ; 

The dilemma, which is continually 
cropping up, of how to rebuild Ger- 
man industry without rebuilding her 
war potential, again ovcurred in the 
speeches. Mr. Crossman was sure 
the only way it could be done was the 
creation by the nations together of a 
European economy. which should 1n- 
clude the German economy. 

Lord Beveridge, recalling the At- 
lantic Charter, was opposed to Mr. 
Crossman’s view that, during the war, 
the Government refused to state its 
war aims. None of the Powers could 
trust the others to announce war 
aims, unconditional surrender was the 
only thing upon which the American, 
British and the Russian Govern- 
ments could agree. They could agree 
to go on fighting. 

If possible, the Germans must not 
be left with a rankling sense of 1n- 
justice, said Lord Beveridge. Be- 
cause of this, evey if we cannot 
prevent the proposed adjustment of 
the Eastern frontier, we must form- 
ally state that we consider it to be 
unjust, and a violation of the Atlantic 
Charter. Whether or not we stand 
by the principles of the Charter is 
going to be a real test of our good 
faith as a democracy- 

After expenses are paid, the 
balance of the collection that was 
taken at the meeting is to be devoted 
to “Save Europe Now.” 
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PEACE FILMS ? 


HE possibility of the peace move- 

ment acquiring its own Film 

Production Unit is to be fully investi- 
gated. 

This decision® was made at the 
National Peace Council’s conference 
on Propaganda Methods and Organ- 
ization held at High Leigh, Hoddes- 
don on Mar. 8 and 9. 

Other points discussed were the 
content and statement of printed ma- 
terial; design and layout; public 
opinion surveys and also the future 
of the peace movement. 
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No loop-hole for men 


“fon the run”’ 


TJ NDER the White Paper on the 

Call-Up (Cmd. 6831) men born 
before 1929 were not to be called up 
after the end of 1946, except in a 
few cases of educational deferment 
and the like. Men born in 1927 and 
1928 were only to be called up if they 
were in process of being called up 
in Dec. 1946. 

The position has now been changed 
by a Parliamentary Reply on Dec. 15, 
when the Minister of Labour said that 
any men who might be “found to have 
been due to be called up before the 
end of 1946 but who were not so 
called up through their own failure 
to comply with their cblizations 
under the National Service Acts” 
could be called up after 1946. 


While this wording is wide, is now under- 
stood to apply chiefly to those “who have been 
“‘on the run” against medical examination or 
have dodged the Acts altogether. C.O.8 in 
doubt as to their position can wr'te for ad- 
vice to The Central Board for C.O.8, 6 
Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. Where 
appropriate the Board will put the facts be- 
fore the Ministry of Labour for an individual 
ruling. 


Dine or die in Dusseldorf 
“Caviare for a party in Dussel- 

dorf.” (To mark the change of the 

53rd. (Welsh) Division to the 2nd. 

Infantry _Division).—Headline in 

“News-Chronicle,” Feb. 6., 1947. 

The Master Race is dining in full 
state, 

Where starving Germans hold an 
empty plate. 

Power's insidious poison has begun; 

Caviare to the General—bread to 


none, 
Phyllis Vallance. 


Foreign and Colonial Stamps 


List 23d. Wants Lists Appreciated 
Approvals on request, state interests. 
ew isaues available. 
RUSHTON & ROBINSON. 
Milton’s Chambers, 13la Foregate St., Chester 


A COAT OF COLOUR! 


To paint your house may take us a week, 
but to get the necessary licence may take 
us\three months. If you want your house 


painted this year start now ty sending 


your’ enquiry please, 


STANLEY PAGE 
Woodland House Cottage, White- 
hall Road, Woodford Green. 
BUCkhurst 3665. 


to:— 


LITTLE 
YELLOW 
BIRD 


By Roger Page 
A pamphlet about PoWs 
and What to do for Them 


One Penny 
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IMPRESSIONS OF BERLIN 


Camps 
three-quarters 


N the first day after my arrival 

in Berlin, I went through the 

cold and icy streets of the former 
capital of the Third Reich. That 


part of the Berlin West-end where I 
lived for years and used to know 
inside out, was hardly recognisable. 
Only the street names on the various 
corners reminded me that in this or 
that street a former school pal of 
mine used to live, but the house where 
I stayed was razed to the ground by 
the allied bqambardment. 

There are only two big working 
class suburbs which were largely 
spared by the allied bombardment. 
In the centre of the city, such as the 
former Potsdamer Platz and the 
Leipziger Strasse, there igs not even 
one house in which a human being 
could live. Three-quarters of the 
population of Berlin live in camps or 
shelters and have no rooms. The 
camps in cellars have been cleared of 
the debris ang often we find eight to 
ten people living in one room. I saw 
ten people living together in two 
rooms, al]l of them trying to exist on 
their own weekly bread ration which 
they had already finished after the 
second day of the week, 

The food situation inside Berlin 
varies, and without any exaggeration 
the Russian sector of Berlin is still 
the best fed. The British sector 
takes second place, and the US sector 
ig not tog badly off, but every Ber- 
liner complains about the french 
sector and many told me that the 
French authorities hadn’t given them 
any fuel during the whole winter 
period, 


In the Russian Sector 


Whénever you have a conversation 
with Germans living in the Western 
zone or in the British and American 
sectors of Berlin they will warn you 
of the Russian sector, and over and 
over again I was told that I should 
not go into the Russian sector of 
Berlin, that I would be in danger- 
Therefore on the first afternoon of 
my visit in Berlin I tried to find out 
the truth by going there. 

1. You can go wherever you like 
in Berlin, no-one stops you, and in- 
side the Russian sector you hardly 
see any Russian soldiers, but if you 
meet them they are polite, behave 
correctly and when sitting with 
Russian soldiers in the underground 
you hardly notice them. 

2. The fear of the Russian is only 
partly justified. As many Berliners 
will tell you, they behaved as badly, 
ag various reports told, shortly after 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News March 13, 1937. 
Those who are not acquainted with 
science cannot understand how com- 
pletely the whole nature of war has 
changed in the last twenty years. 
“ Today you have no longer a thing 
which will stay where you put it— 
like a plague it spreads.” 
2 —Gerald Heard. 


“While I feél for the moment de- 
pressed at the ease with which the 
country can be duped by fallacious 
arguments and outworn militarist 
traditions, I feel still confident that a 
leaven is working which will make 
more people hesitate, tear the band- 
ages from their eyes, and see the 
truth.” 


P —Lord Ponsonby. 

Labour's “immediate programme” 
was published on Mar. 3. The next 
Labour Government will support every 
effort to check the arms race but will 
maintain such armed forces “ag are 
necessary for Defence.” 7 


_ Moscow announced on Mar. 3 that 
instruction in military science and 
strategy was to be given to all school 
children from the age of eight, 


BOURNVILLE COCOA 


made by CADBURY__ 


or shelters only for 


of population 


the end of the second world war; but 
here I would lixe to add that the 
British and US forces who entered 
Germany did not comé as gentlemen. 
German Communists aside, liberal- 
minded Berliners explained to me that 
the Russian attitude towards Berlin 
was more understandable, if one 
remembered the Nazi army’s_be- 
haviour in the Soviet Union, than 
that of American soldiers who only 
met Germans in active warfare. 
Windowless Trams 

But going back to the city itself. 
The once overcrowded Kurtfursten- 
damm has become a dead alley. The 
foreigner has to, search to discover 
where the survivors of the former 
four millions have disappeared. Only 
at the various tramstops and in the 
Berlin underground will you always 
find a crowd waiting for a tram or 
train, which is always overcrowded. 
The trams have hardly any glass in 
the windows, only cardboard and 
wood. 

Since the terrible cold, all amuse- 
ments have closed down. The even- 
ings in Berlin give you more and 
more the impression that the Ber- 
liner has even taken an apathetic 
attitude towards entertainment, his 
only ambition being tg survive this 
winter and to overcome the great 
enidemics which everyone predicts 
for the forthcoming weeks. 

It is enough to sav that people are 
breaking up their chairs and tables 
for the sake of having only a small 
fire for a few hours. The children 
are crying for shoes. Some people 
are willing to pay any doctor a hun- 
dred marks for an injection so that 
they can die in peace. 

I attended a special meeting of the 
Berlin Council, and had a talk with 
Stadtrat Fullsack, who is in charge of 
the food distribution in the city. He 
deplored the obstacles to recovery 
represented by the zonal system in 
Berlin, and the failure to establish a 


valid German currency. “ We do not 
want presents from England and 
America,” he concluded: “We want 


to work and buy our own material. 
Germany could work her passage to- 
wards international understanding; 
but at present we are unable to do 
anything even towards our recon- 


struction, 
GERD TREUHAFT. 


FROM THE OFFICE DESK 


HOWARD WHITTEN 


HOWARD WHITTEN has _ieft 

Peace News staff. This ends 
almost six years of outstanding ser- 
vice to PPU, firstly at Dick Sheppard 
House and then for three years _on 
the editorial staff of this paper. For 
the last two years he was Assistant 
Editor to John Middleton Murry. He 
hag served on many PPU Commit- 
tees, and is author of severa] pam- 
phlets. 


Howard hopes to return to Fleet 
Street. His singular ability to amass 
facts and opinions and present them 
vividly will be greatly missed at the 
centre of the movement but he will 
be available to speak on India, Food 
Relief, current political issues and 
other topics. 


His place as Assistant Editor is 
taken by Hugh Brock. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND THE LOST 
TWO WEEKS 


Postal subscribers supplied direct 
from this office will have their period 
of supply extended by two weeks to 
compensate for the issues we were 
unable to publish. 


Local and trade distributora are asked to 
make a similar concession. 


OCT. 11 PN WANTED 


Our reserve stock of Peace News 
for Oct. 11 has been used up and 
we should be grateful for any clean 
copies of this number (No. 539). 

Please send them in unsealed en- 
velopes, addressed to the Manager. 


Published from 8 Biackatoek Road, London, 
N.4. by “ Peace News” Ltd. Printer 
Ciifford Printing Co, (T.U.), Londoa, NW.18 
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A new 
Galsworthy ? 


ROGER PAGE 


reviewed this play after seeing 
it performed at the _ Boltons 
Theatre, Kensington. It has since 
moved to the Vaudeville Theatre 
in the West End, where it has 
been well received. 

eee ee 


“Now Barabbas...” by William 
Douglas Home. Vaudeville The- 
atre. 


rPHIS play (the title should be 
scrapped) holds the interest but 
leaves one doubtful as to its purpose, 
The author touches on several themes 
but drives none to a forceful end. It 
is a good play, its main faults being 
too great a readiness to get a laugh, 
and a visit scene which should be 1m- 
mediately deleted—the play gains 
nothing from it, or from its women. 

There is a sense in which the play 
is tog good; in trying to give us too 
much the author has given too little. 
We have cunningly-contrived cur- 
tains; the hotch-potch of characters— 
Irishman, negro, homosexual, Cock- 
ney—even the death-watch officers 
have to be an old-school Tory and 4 
half-baked Marxist. But it remains 
the worthiest new play for years and 
the London stage should welcome it. 


TECHNICAL MISTAKES 


If that’ happens I hope the author 
will clear up some of the technical 
mistakes surprising in an ex-prisoner, 
And perhaps there could be a pro- 
gramme note to say that prison 13 
not always like this gay club where 
men walk about as they please, receive 
gift packets of cigarettes, fight and 
razor-slash without comment, 

The production is first-rate; the 
episodic scenes move swiftly across 
the small stage. But somebody 
should have remembered that not 
every face garment, utensil and wall 
in prison is so spotless. The play is 
superlatively well-acted by Tristan 
Rawson, Anthony Marlowe, Stanley 
Beard, and by some who also give 
the authentic prison touch—Messrs. 
Somers, Rose, Duncan, Welsh, Clewes. 

What the author should do now !8 
to find a theme that moves him_and 
write a play that sticks to it. Then 
we may have our new Galsworthy- 


LETTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWO) 


Save Europe now 


WE recently launched an appeal 
on behalf of the Friends Re- 
lief Service, the Aid to Austria 
Appeals Committee and the Ecumeni- 
cal Refugee Commission, for the pur- 
chase of food, clothing and medica- 
ments. So far, more than £50,000 
has been raised and the supplies sent 
to Austria, France, Germany and 
Poland 

We have just been informed that 
owing to a_ special offer, another 
£20,000 could be spent in the pur- 
chase of food immediately upon the 
receipt of that sum—food that is des- 
perately needed in this bitter 
weather. We, therefore, make a 
further very urgent appeal for gener- 
ous subscriptions. The situation in 
parts of Europe where, in the present 
icy conditions, most of the population 
are lamentably underfed and illclad, 
is indescribable, and the effects will 
last long after the thaw. Subscrip- 
tions for the immediate purchase of 
supplies now available should be sent 
to me at the address below. Cheques 
and Posta} Orders should be made out 
to “Save Europe Now: European 
Relief Fund.” 


HENRY CARTER. 
Hon. Treasurer. 
14 Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 


Belgian resources 


GERD TREUHAFT puts into the 

mouth of his Belgian business 
man these words: “ Before the second 
world war Belgium lived on its home 
resources.” 

I remember during the war plead- 
ing for food to go through the block- 
ade to Belgium because of her heavy 
reliance on overseas food during peace- 
time. Ether I am misinformed or 
your correspondent is incorrect. 

WILL. PARKIN. 
Fallowfield, 


Blackwell Hill, Bristol. 
(PN, Mar. 26, 1943, reported half Belgium's 
One food requirements were imported.— 


